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celebrated journey of Hsiian Chuang1 was made in his feign. When the pilgrim returned from India, he was received with public honours and a title was conferred on him. Learned monks were appointed to assist him in translating the library he had brought back and the account of his travels was presented to the Emperor who also wrote a laudatory preface to his version of the Prajn&paramita. It was in this reign also that Nestorian missionaries first appeared in China and were allowed to settle in the capital. Diplomatic relations were maintained with India. The Indian Emperor Harsha sent an envoy in 641 and two Chinese missions were despatched in return. The second, led by Wang Esiian-Ts'62, did not arrive until after the death of Harsha when a usurper had seized the throne. Wang Hsuan-Ts'e collected a small army in Tibet, dethroned the usurper and brought him as a prisoner to China.
The latter half of the seventh century is dominated by the figure of the Dowager Empress Wu, the prototype of the celebrated lady who took charge of China's fate in our own day and, like her, superhuman in decision and unscrupulousness, yet capable of inspiring loyalty. She was a concubine of the Emperor Tai Tsung and when he died in 649 lived for a short time as a Buddhist nun. The eventful life of Wu Hou, who was at least successful in maintaining order at home and on the frontiers, belongs .to the history of China rather than of Buddhism. She was not an ornament of the faith nor an example of its principles, but, mindful of the protection it had once afforded her, she gave it her patronage even to the extent of making a bonze named Huai P the minister of her mature passions when she was nearly
name has b6611 transliterated in an extraordinary number of ways. See B.E.FJB.O. 1905, pp. 424-^30. Giles gives Hsiian Chuang in his Chinese Dictionary, but Hsaan Tsang in his Biographical Dictionary. Probably the latter is more correct. Not only is the pronunciation of the characters variable, but the
character jfe was tabooed as being part of the Emperor K'ang Hsi's personal name and yjj substituted for it. Hence the spelling Yuan Chuang.
2 EEjfe^R* ^ Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 326-327, and Giles, Biog. Diet., s.v. Wang Hsuan-Tse. This worthy appears to have gone to India again in 657 to ofier robes at the holy places.
8 fJHitfl* Some of the principal statues in the caves of Lung-men were made at her expense, but other parts of these caves seem to date from at least 500 A.D. Chavannes, Mission Arch&L tome i, deuxieme partie*